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who lived like private chaplains in the large houses of Rome and
were good fellows with whom master and servant enjoyed making
merry. Plotinus had transformed and exalted the part of the
philosopher. He had cast a halo round him by earning for him-
self so high a prestige in the eyes of the Romans. He was one of
those strong-willed geniuses who exercise a strange kind of
fascination. He still fascinates to-day. It is impossible to come
into contact with him without being overpowered. * I have been
almost frightened/ Novalis wrote to a friend, *by his resemblance
to Fichte and Kant.... In my heart I feel that he is worth more
than both of them/
Plotinus7 mode of life was simple. He showed an entire dis-
regard for the care of the body and practised vegetarianism*
Sometimes he abstained even from bread. Although he was not
strong he disobeyed his doctors' orders, and he carried his scorn
for worldly things so far as to neglect them in all their forms,
from the sonorous style with which rhetoricians pleased the ear,
to the details of his own writing, which was by no means correct
and hardly readable. On the other hand, he gave himself up to
meditation with an intense concentration of which Porphyry has
left us an impressive account. He was consumed by the fire of an
intellectual passion which transfigured him. Four times while
Porphyry was staying with him, the wise hierophant 'went
beyond the choir of virtues as a man leaves behind him the statues
of the gods to enter the sanctuary* and reached ecstasy, or com-
munion and identification with the Infinite.
One of the original features in the teaching of Plotinus is to be
seen in the part played by images and figurative expressions in the
exposition of his ideas. If it were not for the luminous and
brightly coloured touches which constantly help to make up for
the ineffectiveness of the reasoning, the Enneads^ with their
laborious attempts to grasp the most elusive abstractions, would
not wholly succeed in conveying the writer's doctrine. In this
respect Plotinus followed the example of the wise men of his
country, who, as he tells us1, instead of writing letters and words
on the walls of their temples, preferred to draw images and sym-
bols. It will not be surprising to hear that speculation so little in-
spired by the method or even the spirit of the sciences called exact
showed itself as far removed as possible from a purely mechanistic
conception of the universe.
Nature, for Plotinus2, knows not levers.  That is why he
constantly emphasizes distant action; like an echo, which seems
1 Enneads, v, 8, 6.              2 Ib. in, 8, 2 ad init.